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Remarks on the Remedies that have been proposed for the 
Distresses of the Country. 


[From the Edinburgh Review.] 


HERE are some remedies which we may mention, in the 
first place, for the purpose of laying them out of the 
way, as either wholly exceptionable or inefficacious, or both. 
Tt has been proposed to grant a Joan of exchequer bills to the 
farmers, in the same manner as loans have been given at differ- 
eni times to the mercantile body. Upon this project it is ne- 
cessary to remark, that the popular objections to it which the 
trading interest have raised, ave very ill founded. The right of 
the landed interest to this species of assistance, is fully as in- 
contestable as their own. When the Grenada planters, and 
the mercaants generally, at the stoppage of the bank in 1797, 
and during the stagnation of all trade in 18}1, obtained large 
advances, they had not more pressing claims of distress to 
urge than the cul ivator has at the present time. If, therefore, 
the latter could show, that such an aid as the country could af- 
ford to give would do him an effectual service, there could be 
no objection to his demand of it. But the misfortune is, that 
this mode of relief is objectionable on better grounds. © lt 
would be quite impossible to lend sums snfficiently considera- 
ble to meet the diflicalties complained of. A plan has been 
suggested in Parliament, of advancing to each farmer who ap- 
plies for it, a sum equal to half a years rent, upon security 
being given for the repayment. It is unnecessary to observe, 
how very trifling the relief thus afforded would prove. Wat 
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the farmer complains of, is a lowering of prices from 70s. or 
808. to 503. or 603.—say a fall of 203. a quarter upon wheat, or 
three poonds an acre, supposing the average produce to be 
about three quarters. Taking the average rent at 30s. (which 
is certainly too high), the proposed plan would terminate in 
relieving by los. a pressure of 31; and, in order to obtain this 
trivial aid, the fatwer would become a crown debtor, and be 
liable to the process of extent, with all its dreadful conse- 
quences, both to himself and his other creditors. We may 
fairly question, whether such assistance would ever be applied 
for upon such terms. But to afford any more liberal aid of 
this kind, would be manifestly impossible. Suppose a whole 
year’s reut were so advanced, and that only one-fourth of the 
farmers obtained-it, this would require a sum of above twelve 
millions sterting; a sum which it would greatly incommode 
our finances to raise by exchequer bills, in addition to the 
Joans and*issues of the year, and which, after all, would hardly 
be worth the expences, trouble aud risk, at which the farmer 
would obtain it. 

A bounty upon exportation has been suggested ; and Mr. 
Wesiera is an advocate, we are sorry tosee, for this expedient. 
So many occasions have offered theinselves to us for exposing 
the impolicy of all such projects, that we shall not stop here to 
refute it upon geveral principles ; but one consideration is sufs 
ficient to show how inapplicable it is to the difficulty in ques- 
tion. Lf we have succeeded in showing, that one of the prin- 
cipal causes of our present sufferings is the weight of taxation, 
how futile must the proposal appear, of seeking to relieve or 
pailiate those sufferings by a measure, the very essence of 
‘ which is a considerable augmentation of the public buidens! 
The downfall of the income-tax, and the war malt-duty, have 
already begun to afford some relief to the community. The 
bounty recommended would force us to abandon this step to- 
wards amendinent, as far as regards the malt-duty ; for two or 
three millions must be raised by some such tax, to pay the ex- 
pences of the bounty. 

The removal of the permission to warehouse foreign corn, 
has also met with Mr. Western’s countenance, and, we think, 
unfortunately, The existence of cora in the warehouse, which 
cannot by daw be brought into the market, is obviously a mat- 
ter of mere indifference. How, then, can the permission to 
warehouse affect the market? [cis said, that were this permis- 
sion withdrawn, the corn of home-growth would be warehoused. 
But surely it will, in the present state of the law, be kept in 
privaie stores, exactly to the same amount, and, for the same 
reason, namely, that the market price does not tempt the 
grower to sell un. We are told, however, that the permission 
tewpts merchants to bring foreign corn over, before the returns 
have 
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have reached the importation price; and that the grain thus 
collected is ready in a moment to be poured into the market. 
But it must be obvious, that were no such permission given, 
the same corn would be prepared on the other side of the 
water, and brought over as soon as the point fixed by the law 
was reached; so that the length of the voyage is the only 
respite which the grower could derive from altering the present 
arrangement in this particular ; a circumstance wholly imma- 
terial, when it is considered, that as soon as the returns have ig- 
dicated the average required, the ports are opened until the 
stated period elapses, and the average at its expiration has 
fallen below 80s. 

We have already spoken of the proposal for assisting farm- 
ers with money by way of public loan. A much more sound 
view is taken by those who, observing that the distress is in so 
many cases of a temporary nature, and that if the pressure of 
the moment were escaped, a total recovery would be effected, 
—iemarking, too, that private loans are rendered extremely 
difficult by the state of the usury laws,—have proposed to res 
peal all restrictions upon contracts relating to money, and 
leave the borrower and lender to make their own terms, like 
all other parties in mercantile transactions. That the usury 
Jaws haye materially augmented the difficulties of the cultivator 
in these times, we can entertain no doubt. Money is not to 
be had, except by way of annuity; so that both the insurance 
of about two per cent. is to be paid by the borrower, the ex- 
pences of the transaction are thrown upon him, and the rate of 
laterest is directly raised by the difficulties and risks of the bu- 
siness. Even upon real security, ten, twelve, and fifteen per 
cent. are now paid for loans effected in this expensive manner ; 
whereas, but fur the usury laws, it might in all probability be 
had for six, seven or eight. There can be no doubt, therefore, 
that persons who wished to boirow, in order to help them 
through the difficulties of the times, would have beeu greatly 
benefitted by a repeal of these absurd and barbarous laws, 
Bat to undertake their abrogation at this particular crisis, 
would, as it seems to us, be unwise, on account of those per- 
sons who have already borrowed upon mortgage, and whose 
«<reditors would immediately call up their money, or demand 
ahigher rate of interest, were the restriction suddenly taken 
off. A considerable increase of the difficulties, under which 
the landed interest labours, would thas be produced ; for it is 
plain, that a good portion of the money which is now lent to 
landholders, would be diverted from their use, and not re- 
turned to them at the advanced rate of interest. We rejoice, 
however, to see so favourable a disposition in parliament, for 
revising the laws in question; and we trust, that as soup the 
present distresses have subsided, the subject will be fully 
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brought forward. The more it is discussed, the more certain 
is the repeal of those laws, which no man of sound understands 
ing can now be found hardy enough to support. Mr. Ben- 
tham, to whom is due the rare praise, of having at once begun 
and finished the task of opening mens’ eyes upon this subject, 
has been prevailed upon to reprint Lis inimitable performance, 
‘since the question began to attract notice in the house of com- 
mons. We are willing to hope, that ashort period of repose 
from the recent troubles in the political system, will enable the 
Jegisliture to distinguish this age, by eradicating one of the 
most pernicious errors, which the darkness of early ages, and 
the blind deference to authority, of more civilized times, has 
ever planted in society. 

We bave now stated the remedies which appear to be inap- 
plicable, inadequate, or in other respects objectionable ; and 
shall hereafter notice the sounder views which have been 
taken of the means within our reach, to alleviate, if not to re- 
amove, the evils complained of. We pass over one remedy, 
which the distresses themselves will enforce, the throwing a 
considerable portion of expensive and inferior land out of cal- 
tivation. There can be no doubt that much land has been 
taken into tillage of late years, which never ought to have 
been broken up ; and, generally speaking, the land which is 
cultivated atthe greatest cost, will be the most likely to be 
abandoned. 





SINGULAR PETITION. 
TO THE RIGHT HON. THE SECRETARY AT WAR, &e. 


The Memorial of Elizabeth Hopkins, wife of Jeremiah 
Hopkins, Serjeant of the 104th, (New Brunswick) 
Regiment of Foot. 


Most Humsariy Sunewernu, 


HAT she was born of British parents at Philadelphia, in 

the year 1741; has her husband, six sons, and a son in 
Jaw, viz. Jeremiah Hopkins (husband), Samuel Woodward, 
‘Timy. Woodward, Robert Woodward, Nathaniel Woodward, * 
Archibald Woodward, Nish. Hopkius,(sons), James M’ Donough 
{son in law), serving his majesty in the 104th; and during the 
cousse of her hfe, from her zeal and attachment io her kiog and 
country, she has encountered more hardships than commonly 
fali tothe lot of her sex. That in the year 1776, being wiih 
her first husband (John Jasper), a serjeant of marines, ou 
beard the brig Staniey, tender to the Roebuck, she was wounded 
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in her left lez, in an engagement with three French vessels, 
when she was actually working at the guns, 

That the marines having been landed at Cape May, in Ame- 
rica, her husband was taken prisoner by a Captain Plaoket, of 
the rebel army, near Mud Fort Nied, and sentenced to suffer 
death; that by her means he was enabled to escape, with 22 
American deserters, to whom she served arms and ammunition, 
and on their way to join the army, their party was attacked by 
the enemy’s light horse, she was fired at, and wounded in her 
left arm; but, undismayed, took a loaded firelock, shot the re- 
bel, and brought his horse to Philadelphia, (the head quarters 
of the army,) which she was permitted to sell to one of Gene- 
ral Sir William Howe’s aid-de-camps. 

That after many fatigues and campaigns, her first husband 
died, and she married (Samuel Woodward), a soldier in Colo- 
nel Chambers’ corps, was with the troops under the command 
of General Campbell, taken at Pensacola, having, however, 
during the siege, served at the guns, and tore her very clothes 
for wadding. That baving been exchanged at the peace of 
1788, from attachment to the royal cause, she embarked on 
board a transport with part of Delancey’s and Chambers’ 
corps, was shipwrecked on Seal Island, in the Bay of Fundy, 
when near three hundred men, and numbers of the women 
and children were lost ; that she suffered unparalleled distress, 
being pregnant, with a child in her arms; remained three 
days on the wreck, was taken up with her husband and child, 
by fishermen off Marble Head, and shortly after being landed, 
delivered of three sons, two of whom are in the 104th, the 
other dead : lastly, thatshe has had the honour of being mother 
of 22 children, viz. 18 sous and four daughters, seven of the 
former being alive, and three of the latter. 

That memorialist humbly prays, that you may consider her 
as a fit object for some allowance from the compassionate fund 
towards her maintenance in ber old age, baving lost all ber 
property, and asareward for her long and faiihiul service to 
her king, and as in daty bound, shail ever pray, 

E. HOPKINS. 

Fredericton, New Brunswick, 12th April, 1816. 


The subject of this memorial is a wonderful old woman, 
much above seventy, and was well and hearty at Quebec two 
months ago. In consequence of ber memorial, she obtained a 
pension of 100]. a year. The following is another instance of 
her strength of mind: at Fort Erie, the pride of her heart, 
her twins, fell; also. M’Donough, ber son-in-law. On hearing 
the news, she called her husband and her children round her, 
made them a most animated speech, charged them to be re- 
venged on the Yankies for their loss ; and next time they went 
into 
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into ection they were cheered and encouraged by Mammy 
Hopkins, the naine she goes by in the regiment. 





Horrible and Affecting Sacrifice. 
{From the British Lady’s Magazine.] 


HE following is a correct extract as to fact, but modified 

as te arrangement, from Humboldt’s “ American Ke- 
searches ;” a book, the interest of which is confined to the 
. few who delight in a study of remains thai throw a light upon 
the history and migrations of such tribes or nations, as can 
scarcely be said to ex'st avy longer. It sometimes happens, 
however, as in the presen instance, that something striking or 
curious may be wet with for general perusal ; and such possi- 
bly is the dark horror of the facts,about to be related. 

In the old content, wherever we find traces of human sa- 
crifices, their origin ia lostin the night of ume. The histo. 
rians of the Mexicons,on the contrary, have handed down to 
us the narrative of ev nts which have given a ferocious and 
sanguinary character to the worship of a people, among whom 
aniwals and first-fruits were the only primitive offerings. [t 
may therefore be fit to relate these traditions, intimately con. 
nected, as they are, with (he study of the manners and moral 
improvement of our species, and undoubtedly founded on his- 
torre truth. 

From the seventh to the fourteenth century, Mexico, like 
Earope, was successively inundated by wandering tribes, none 
of whom were acquainted with the barbarous custom of sa- 
crificing human victims, unless the last of them, the Aztecks, 
may be excepted. ‘Ihe latter tribe undoubtedly introduced it 
into Mexico ; but whether it was a commencement or a revi- 
val of it on their part, appears doubtiul. It is certain, how- 
ever, that, from their settlement in Mexico until the year 
1317, they, as well as the older occupants, the Toltecks, wor- 
shipped a deity called Llalocteucli, who was at once the god of 
waters, of mountains, and of tempesis. In the eyes of these 
people, it was on the lofty summits, perpetually enveloped in 
clouds, that the mysterious preparation of thander took place ; 
there the abode of the great spirit was fixed, who is seli-exist- 
ent, and who contains all within himself ; and from this almost 
inaccessible region rushes the tempest which destroys the hut, 
and the beneficent rain which enlivens the fields. This deity 
was represented with thunder io his hand, seated on a stone in 
the form of a cube, and having before him a vase, in which 
caoutchouc and seeds were offered to him. Such was the 
worship of the Aztecks, until the year before unentioned, when 
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a war with the inhabitants of the town of Xochimilco either 
furnished or revived in them the idea of a human sacrifice. 
The Mexican historians, who, immediately after the taking of 
Tenochtitlan, wrote in their own language with the Spenist: ale 
phabet, thus transmit to us this horrid event. 

From the beginning of the fourteenth ceatary, the Az'ecks, 
though intruders, were allowed (o cemain as tribataries to the 
king of Coluwacan, and bac principally contributed to the 
vietory which this king had gained over the Xochimilks. 
When the war was finished, they were desirous of offering a 
sacrifice to their own more especial god, Mexi:li, whose image 
im wood, placed in a chair of reeds, bad preceded them ia 
their migration. ‘They askec iheir master, the king of Colhua- 
can, to bestow upon them some object of. value, to give a 
greater solemnity to their proceedings. The king, if we may 
give this appellation to the chiet of a petty tribe, seat them a 
dead bird wrapped in a coarse cloth, and, to add mockery to 
insult, he purposed attending the lestival himself. ‘The Aztecks 
professed to be flattered with this offer, but at the same time 
resolved to make a sacrifice which should strike terrorinto their 
masters. After along dance round their idol, they brought 
forth four Xochimilks, whom they had kept hidden for their 
purpose, and sacrificed them to Mexitli, with the ceremonies 
still observed at the time of the conquest by the Spaniards, oa 
the platform of the grand pyramid of Tenochtitlan, dedicated 
totheir god. The Colhuans signified their just abhorreace of 
this human sacrifice, the first which had been made in their 
country; but, fearing the ferocity of their slaves, and seeing 
them puffed up with pride at their success against the Xochi- 
milks, they gave the Aztecks their liberty, enjoining them to 
quit the territory of Colbuacan, 

The first sacrifice nad the effect of freeing an enslaved peo- 
ple; the second was a tribute to vengeance. Alter the foua- 
dation of Tenochtitlan, or Mexico, aun Azieck, scouring the 
borders of the lake to kill some animal as an offuring to Mex- 
itl, met an inhabitant of Colhuacan, whom he vanquisved, 
and led to the new city ; where he expired on the fatal stone 
placed at the foot of the idol. 

The circumstances of the third sacrifice were still more tra- 
gical. Peace was apparenily established between the Aztecks 
and the inhabitants of Colhuacan ; nevertheless the priests of 
Mexitli could not conquer their hatred against a neighbouring 
nation that had enslaved them, Meditating an atrocious ven- 
geance, they persuaded the king of Colhuacan to entrust them 
with his only daughter, to be brought up in the temple of 
Mexitli; where, after her death, she should be worshipped asa 
deity herself; adding, that it was the idol itseli who declared 
its will by their mouths. ‘The ciedulous king, listening to the 
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story,accompanied his daughter himself, and Jed her into the 
dark recessof the temple: there the priests separated the fa- 
ther from the child ; a tu:nult was heard in the sanctuary, but 
the unfortunate king did not distinguish the groans of his ex- 
piring child. A ceaser was then placed in his band; and a 
few moments afterwards, being directed to light the copal, he 
beheld, by the pale glare of the rising (lame, bis child bound to 
a pillar—her bosom mangled, motionless, and deprived of life. 
Despair robbed the unhappy father of his reason for the re- 
mainder of bis days.. Thus anable to avevge himself, the 
Colhuans were. no longer strong enough to resent the injury 
dove to them by a people, who struck them with terror by 
such an excess of ferocity. The inmolated victim was, how- 
ever, placed among the Azteck divinities, as promised, under 
the name of Teteionan, mother of the gods. 

Such is the account drawn from the Mexican records; but 
there is great reason to believe that the four Nochimilks were 
not really the firsthuman offerings to the god Mexitli, Lt is 
more likely that this god, whom they fable to have come into 
the world with a dart in his right band, a buckler in his left, 
and his head covered with ahelmetof green feathers, and whose 
first feat was to kill his brothers and sisters, had been wor- 
shipped with sanguinary rites by the Aztecks in other climates. 
The apparent respite might possibly have been «case of neces- 
sity, for want of victims. during their peaceable migration 
across the mountains of ‘Tarahamara to the elevated central 
plain of Mexico; for, as soon as they could obtain them, their 
abomination commenced, 
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THE JEWS, ) 





HE intolerance and oppression which this singular people 
suffered in Spaia and Portugal drove vast multitudes of 
them.to seek shelter among the barbarians of Africa. It has 
been loosely stated that 100,000 took refuge in Morocco, and 
about half that number in the other Barbary states. The 
stock, however, had long before that event taken root in this 
quarter of the world, and in all probability was transplanted 
together with the original settlers from Phoenicia. No insult, 
indignity, or oppression prevents the Israelite from domicilia- 
ting bimseif, wherever he happens tv fix his abode. He isa 
plant that seems to be suited for every soil, and generally ihrives 
best, where the pranigs knife is most applied. Among the 
Moors he is made to suffer beyond what any aature bat that of 
a Jew could bear; yet such is the ignorance of the ranog 
powers, and ther Moorish subjects, thatthe affairs, of state 
could hardly be carried on without him. Most-of the trades 
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and professions are exercised by Jews; they farm the reve- 
nues ; act as comtissaries and custom-house officers ; as se- 
cretaries and interpreters; they coin money; furnish and fa- 
bricate allthe jewellery, gold and silver ornaments and trap-« 
pings for the sultans, beys, aud bashaws, and their respective 
harems ; and in returo for all this, they are oppressed by the 
higher ranks, and reviled and insulted by the rabble. They 
live chiefly in the great towns, confined toa particular quarter, 
in miserable mud-built hovels surrounded with filth; but this 
appearance of poverty does not save their purses; they are 
subject. to arbitrary impositions, aod pay a capitation tax 
froma certain age. ‘* If the period of payment be disputed, 
a string is put round the lad’s neck, and afterwards doubled in 
length, and put in bis mouth; if then, and thus, it pass over 
his head, he is deemed aa object of taxation; each Jew ap- 
pears in person to pay his quota; and this being done, a Moor 
touches him on the head with a switch, and says, “ Jump,” 
whereupon the Jew goes his way.” Black being a hated co- 
lour among the Moors, is the only one permitted to the Jews. 
In walking the streets, they are subject to eyery kind of insult, 
even from children: should the Jew raise his hand in self-de- 
fence, itis lopped off; but if the Jew be murdered by a Mus- 
sulman, the life of the jatrer is not in the least danger. Colo- 
nel Keatinge, in his Travels, savs, that a few days before the 
embassy reached Morocco, a Moor had murdered a Jewish 
merchant, cat his body in pieces, and thrown them into the 
shafts or ventilators of the aqueduct. The Jews, by a seda- 
lous search, discovered the murderer, who was seized and 
thrown into prison, where he was to undergo the bastiaado ; 
but the Jews being impatient, collected in crowds round the 
palace, and clamoured for justice. The saltan thus assailed, 
ordered his guards to drive the infidels to their quarter, and 
imposed a heavy five on them foc their audacity. 

A Moor may enter a Jew’s house, disturb the family at un- 
seasonable hours, and insult the women; yet the Israelite 
“ dares not to insinuate to him the slightest hint that his 
walking out as soon as it suited his convenience would be in 
any way acceptable.” In passing a mosque, they must pull off 
their slippers, and walk bare-footed; the task of burying exe- 
cuted criminals devolves on the Jews; the wild-beasts in the 
menagerie are fed and cleaned by them. Itis frequently ne- 
cessary, in some of the western parts of Morocco, to carry Euro- 
peans wishing to land through the surf of the Atlantic ; it 
would be degradation in a Moor to carry a Christian, and he is 
therefore hoisted upon the shoulders of an Israelite. He can 
neither shift his place of residence without special perwission, 
nor ride a horse, nor wear a sword. Yet under all these vexa- 
tious and degrading circumstances, a Jew renegado is not 
Vou. 30. 5 P known ; 
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known: they are allowed the free exercise of their religion, 
and it would’seem ‘as if this indulgence was considered as a 
compensation for all their sufferings; so says Keatinge: but 
Lempriere says, that they frequently become converts to the 
Mahomedan faith, yet meet with fitie encouragement on that 
accoant, and no respect. 

Though the Jew must appear in black clothing in the streets, 
yet in his own quarter he dresses in splendid but oddly as- 
sorted finery. Their friendly meetings are generally held on 
the house-top; where, on the sabbaths and holidays, the men 
appear “ in velvet, and laced like Spanish admirals,” with “a 
greasy night-cap on the head, just barely shewing that it had 
orice been white, surmounted by a great three cocked hat with 
a broad gold lace.” The ladivs, too, sre loaded with jewels, 
and the daughters of Isracl in this part of Africa are said to 
preserve the wvo characteristics of female beauty—an expres. 
sive set of features, and fine dark eyes; neither of which, 
however, are improved by the unsparing use of paint. Their 
cress consists of a fine linen shirt ; with loose sleeves hanging 
almost to the ground, over this a caftan of cloth or velvet 
reaching to the hips, and open in front to expose the neck and 
bosom, the edges generally embroidered with gold ; over this a 
petticoat, generally of green cloth, also embroidered, and a 
broad sash of silk and gold round the waist with the ends 
hanging down behind; a silk sash binds the hair, with the 
ends banging loose; and red slippers embroidered with gold 
complete the costume. 





Assassination of Dr. Ramsay. 


§ di assassination of Dr. Ramsay, the American historian, 
isthus detailed in an American magazine ; 

“ A man by thename of William Linnen, a taylor by trade, 
had been long remarked for singularity of conduct. Having 
been engaged in some Jawesuits, he conceived that he had suf- 
fered injustice through the misconduct of his lawyer, the 
juiges, and the jury. To obtain redress from these supposed 
injuries, he petitioned the legislature repeatedly, and actually 
wilked the whole way to Washington on foot to endeavour to 
procure the impeachment of one of the judges of the supreme 
court. At last he became desperate, and was heard to declare, 
“ that as the laws afforded him no protection, he meant to 
protect himself” Soon after this he made an attempt upon 
the lite of his attorney, and wounded him severely. For this 
offence he was thrown into prison. On being arraigned, it 
was represented to the court, that be was under the influence 
of mental derangement. Dr. Ramsay and Dr. Benjamin Si- 
mons, 
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inons were appointed by the court to examine and report on 
hiscase. They concurred in opinion that Linnen was de- 
ranged, and that it would be dangerous to let him go at large. 
He was therefore remanded to prison, where he was confined, 
uniil exhibiting symptoms of returning sanity, he was dis- 
charged. He behaved himself peaceably for some time ; but 


" was heard to declare, that he woald “ kili the doctors who had 


joimed the conspiracy against him.” This threat was come 
‘municated to Dr, Ramsay ; but, conscious of having given no 

cause of offence, he disreg: irded it. On the Gth day of May, 
1815, Dr. Ramsay was met in Broad-street, about one o'clock 
in the afternoon, within sight of his own door, by the wretched 
maniac, who passed by, and taking a large horseman’s pistol 
out. of a handkerchief in which it was concealed, shot the 
doctor in his back. ‘The pistol was charged with three bul- 
lets; one passed through the coat without doing any injury, 
one entered the hip, and passed out at the groin, and the third 
entered the back near the kidneys, and lodged in the intes- 
tines. The last wound proved mortal on the second. day. 
The perpetrator of this deed was instantly arrested, and com- 
mitted to prison ; but so far frow manifesting auy compunction, 
he triumphed inthe act. Being brought up for inal, he ie- 
fused to employ counsel, and declared that he would put any 
lawyer to death who should dare. to charge him with insanity, 
or to urge itin his defence. Ilis trial has been postponed un- 
til January next. From all the circumstances, there appears 
tu be little doubt that the unfortunate wretch is actually de- 
ranged. Dr. Ramsay was carried home, and being surrounded 
by acrowd of anxious citizens, after first calling their atten- 
tion to what he was about to uiter, he said, “ L know not if 
these wounds be morial; Lam not afraid to die; but should 
that be my fate, I call on all here present to bear witness, that 
I consider the unfortunate perpetrator of this deed a lunatic, 
and free from guilt.” During the two days that be lingered 
on the bed of death, he. alone could survey without emotioa 

the approaching end of his life. Death bad for him no ter- 
rors; and on Monday the sih of May, about seven in the 
moining, 

“ He gave his honours to the world again, 
“ His blessed part to Heav’n, and slept in peace.” 


A Night inthe Desartsof Africa. 


Part of the road from Tunis to Tripoli canaot be passed 
2X without great danger of wild beasts, which not unfre- 
quently attack passengers, in spite of the precautions used to 
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prevent their approach. The bashaw’s physician, a Sicilian, 
performed this iremendous journey by land with his wife and 
two childern not longsince. He joined an immense caravan, 
that being the only method by which be could traverse the 
desarts,and proceeded im safety to this place. The Sicilian has 
often described to us the gloomy and impenetrable forest they 
passed, where the repeated bowlings of wild beusts, excited 
by the scent of cattle accompanying the caravan, were in- 
creased and heightened as it drew near their horrible dens. 
Sometimes the caravan was constrained to remain for several 
days near these woods to avoid the approaching hurricane in 
the desart they were to pass through, for by the aspect of 
the heavens, those who frequents the deseris can often foresee 
these dreadful winds many hours before they happen. No 
sooner were the tents pitched, and the caravan become station- 
ary, than a peculiar noise in the forest annonnced the wild 
beasts verging to the borders of it, there to wait an opportu- 
nity to rush out and seize the prey. The dreadful roar of the 
lion was not heard during the day, but when the darkness caine 
on, continued murmurs announced him, and his voice getting 
louder broke like peals of thunder on the stillness of the night. 
The panther and the tiger were seen early in the evening to 
make negrer circuits round the caravan. In the eentre of it 
were placed the tents with the women, children, and flocks; 
the cattle were ranged next; and the camels, horses, and dogs 
Jast. Ovechain of uninterrupted fires encircling the whole, 
were kept continually blazing every night. On the least failure 
of these fires, the lion was heard to come closer to the ca- 
ravan., At his roar, the lambs and sheep shook as if in an 
ague ; the horses, without attempting to move, were instan- 
taneously covered with a strong perspiration from the terror; 
the cries of the cattle were distressing ; the dogs started from 
every part of the caravan; and assembling together in one 
eyrot, seemed endeavouring by their unied howlings to trighe 
ten aWay the savage devourer, from whose tremendous power 
nothing was able to save them but a fresh biaze of fire. Twice 
during this journey the lion was seen to carry off his prey, 
each time a sheep, to the universal terror of the affrighted 
spectators, who in vain with fire arms endeavoured to prevent 
him. 





Description of the Chapel of Erasmus, in Westminster 
Abby. 
[From the British Ladies Magazine.] 
HE most remarkable monument in this chapel is that of 
Colonc) Edward Popham and his lady, whose statues in 
white 
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white marble, as large as life, stand under a lofty canopy, rest- 
ing their ars ina thonghttul posture upon a marble altar. 
Popham ‘was an active officer under Cromwell, and upon this 
tomb was ins¢ribed his achievements; but, upon the Restora- 
tion, the whole was ofdered ‘to be demolrshed ; at the inter- 
cession, however, of some part of his lady’s family, who had 
adhered to the royal cause, it was spared, the inscribed stone 
only being turned inwards. 

As a counterpart to Colonel Popham, appears the name 
of Thomas Carey, sevond son to ihe Earl of Monmouth, whe 
was gentlgman of the bed-chamber to Charles Ll. ‘He is said 
to trave died uf grief, at the age of thirty-three, on account of 
the untimely fate of his royal master. 

At ‘'eagih we have a trait for the ladies: alarge table 
monument is erected in this clvepel to the memery of Thomas 
Cecil, Earl of Exeier, privy-counselor to James L. whereupon 
appears his effigy with a lady on ins right side, who was - his 
first wife, and a vacant space on his left for aadther. This 
was intended for his second wiie, Frances Brydges, of the 
noble tamily of Chando, ; but, is the nght sidé was taken up, 
she gave express orders in ver will bot to be interred on the 
left, though all three are buried in the vault below.—So mach 
for posthumous pride. 

The most magnificent moonment in this chapel stands 
against the east wal! : it was erccted to the memory of Heary 
Carey, Baroa thunsden, tiest enusin to Queen Elizabeth, to 
whom he was lord charaberlain, &e. but, not being preferred 
as he expected, laid the disappointment so much to heart as 
to fall a prey to melancholy, at the age of seventy-two. The 
queen, bein moved too lite, created biman earl, and ordered 
the patent and robe to be laid before him, buat withoat effect. 
—-Such ts man. 

Against the south wall there is a very ancient stone mionu- 
ment, where, under a Gothic canopy, lies the figore of a 
bishop, property habited; being that of Thomas Ruthal, 
who was made bisttop of Derham by Henry VIII. He had 
been secretary of state to Henry VII. and died immensely 
rich. Of this prelate, Bishop Godwin relates the tollowing 
story, which Shakespeare, with his usual dexterity, in the play 
of © Henry VILL.” adapts to Cardinal Wolsey.—Rathal, it 
appears, had been commanded by the king to write dowa 
a true state of the kingdom in general, for bis bighness’s pri- 
vate information. He took great pains iv the performance, 
and, laving faily traascribed it, caused the book to be bound 
in vetluw, gilt, and variously ornamented ; and at the sametime 
having taken account of his own piivate estate, with an ins 
ventory ef his jewels, plate, and money, he caused it to be 
bound like the other, and both laid ap in his closet — 
b 
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Tt so fell out, however, that the king sent Cardinal Wolsey in 
haste for the national tract, which he had so long expected 
from Ruthal ; who, by mistake, delivered the book contain- 
ing the schedule of his own wealth. This the cardinal soon 
perceived; but, being willing to do Ruthal a shrewd turn, he 
delivered the book to the king just as he bad received it; ad- 
ding, that if his highness wanted money, tbat book would 
inform him where he might command a million. Ruthal was 
so affected by his error, which he soon discovered, that he died 
shortly after; and, by a sort of after death retribution, the 
fact has been fathered upon his enemy the cardinal. | 

There are also in this chapel two ancient monuments; one 
of George Fiacat, abbot of Westminster in the time of 
Henry VII.; and the other of Thomas Mything, enjoying the 
same dignity, with the bishoprick of Heretord, in the reign of 
Edward LV. 





INTERESTING TRIAL. 


CONSISTORY COURT, DOCTORS’ COMMONS, 
Thursday, August 1. 


MEDDOWCROFT VU. GREGORY, FALSELY CALLED MEDDOW- 
CROFT. 


HIS wasa snit at the instance of Mr. William Meddow- 

croft, of Liverpool, to annul the marriage of bis son, 
Mr. William Meddowcroft, of Gray’s Inn, with a Mrs. Mary 
Gregory, on the ground of non-consent and the undue publi- 
cation of bans. 

It appeared that Mr. W. Meddowcroft, the minor, had been 
brought up and educated by his uncle, Mr, J. Meddoweroft, a 
solicitor, in Gray’s Iun: on completing his education he was 
received into his uncle’s office, and articled to him in his pro- 
fession of a solicitor., Whilst serving his clerkship, and when 
about the age of 18, he was placed as a boarder in the bouse of 
a Miss Lewis, of Devonsbire-sireet, Queen-square, where he 
became acquainted with the lady proceeded against in the pre= 
sent suit, Mrs. Mary Gregoty, a widow, about the age of SO. 
An attachment took place, which ultimately led to the marriage 
in question on the 28th of February, 1815. 

Mr. J. Meddowcroft, the uncle, proved, that about April or 
May, 1814, his nephew first disclosed to him his attachment by 
Jetter, and requested his consent to the marriage. He, in reply, 
told him that he was not of an age to talk on such a snbjecis 
an 
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and threatened to tarn him out of doors if he persisted in the 
idea: he also went to Miss Lewis’s to make inquiries ou the 
subject; upon which occasion Mrs. Gregory introduced her- 
self to'him, and apprized him that his nephew had hopes of 
ultimately obtaining his consent; but he then positively ex- 
ptessed his dissent, and assured her that their mutual ruia 
would be the inevitable consequence of such a match, as he 
should turn bis nephew out of doors, and discard him for ever. 
He repeated these assurances to her upon several subsequent 
occasions, until she signified to him, that as he was so positive 
in his determination, she had given up the matter, and should 
think no more of it. He afterwards removed his nephew to 
lodgings in Cook’s-court, Carey-street, and remained in entire 
ignorance of the marriage until informed of it by a friend 
about November, 1815. He made various enquiries, and also 
endeavoured to ascertain the fact from his nephew, but without 
success, until in January, 1816, Mrs. Gregory called upon him 
in Gray’s Inn, and confirmed the fact, stating the particulars ; 
upon which he animadverted with some warmth on her con- 
duct, and threatened to prosecute her for a conspiracy. He 
then repaired to the parish church of St. James, Clerkenwell, 
where the marriage took place, and inspected the marriage 
register, the entry in which was made in the right names of the 
parties. He examined a book kept by the parish clerk at his 
own house, in which he entered the names of parties, on ap- 
plication being made to him for the publication of bans, and 
found the entry to have been as between “ William Widow- 
croft, a bachelor, and Mary Gregory, widow.” The parish 
clerk informed him that the names were copied from this beok 
into the regular bans-book for publication; and, on inspecting 
the entry there, it appeared to have been altered from “ Wie 
dowcroft” to Meddowcroft, partly in ink of a different colour 
to that of the original writing, and partly by an erasure with 
aknife. Mrs. Ann Alexander, a boarder in Miss Lewis’s house 
atthe time Mr. W. Meddowcrolt and Mrs. Gregory were there, 
deposed to her impression of Mrs. Gregory’s endeavouring, 
by her. constant attentions, to attach Mr. Meddowcroft to 
her. She took upon herself to express her qpinion of the im- 
propriety of this conduct, and the probable uneasiness that 
would ensue from it to Mrs. Gregory, but without effect. Upon 
the latter removing from Mrs, Lewis’s, she took private lodgings 
in the same street, where she was visited by Mrs. Alexander, 
whom, in February, 1815, she informed of the intended war 
riage, observing that it was to be clandestine, and, above all, 
tobe kept from the knowledge of Mr. Meddowcroft’s uncle, 
and that she bad sent the bans for publication. Mrs, Alexan- 
der was then invited, and gonsented to be present at the mar- 
riage: aad accordingly sie was so, uo other person being pre 
9 sent 
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sent except the parish clerk, who gave the bride away. When 
they were about to sign the marriage entry, the mistake of the 
name in the bans-book was discovered, and altered. by the 
minister or clerk from ‘* Widowcroft” to Meddowcroft. Mrs. 
Elizabeth Bradley, in whose house Mrs. Gregory took lodgings 
on removing from Miss Lewis’s, confirmed the clandestine 
courtship, and proved that Mrs. Gregary applied to her to get 
the bans put up. She asked why they could not wait until 
Mr. Meddowcroft was of age; but was informed by Mrs. Gre- 
gory that it was intended so keep the marriage a secret, espe- 
cially from Mr. Meddowcrolt’s uncle, if possible; and she then 
inquired what church she would recommend to have the 
bans put up at. After mentioning several, Mrs. Bradley sug- 
gesied. Clerkenwell church as being as litile likely as any for 
them to be known at by the publication, to which Mrs. Gregory 
assented, and then wrote the names and necessary instractions 
on aslip of paper, which Mrs. Bradley, without reading, took 
to the parish clerk’s house, and delivered them to his daughter, 
who entered them in his book. Mr. Penny, the parish clerk, 
confirmed what he had stated to Mr. Meddowcroft respecting 
the transcribing of the names from his book into the bans 
book ; and proved, from the three marks drawn across the 
names, that they had been published three times in the name 
« Widowcroft,” as it originally stood. He further stated, that 
it is always bis custom in marriages by bans to ask the parties, 
before the entry is signed, whether their names are spelt right 
in the bans-book: and upon doing so in the present instance, 
the mistake of the names was discovered; but the clergyman 
treating it as a thing of no consequence, the clerk made the 
alteration. The minority and non-consent were fully proved 
by several of Mr. Meddowcroft’s relations, 

Dr. Swabey and Dv. Lushington, for Mr. Meddowcroft, con- 
tended, that upon this ev.dence there was sufficient proof of 
en intentional publication of the bans in a wrong name for 
the purpose of concealment of the clandestinity of the mar- 
riage had in consequence of such a publication,and of the 
minority and non-consent. They therefore submitted that the 
marriage was void under the statute. 

Dr. Jenner and Dr. Dodson, for Mrs. Gregory, contended, 
that the alteration of name in the publication of bans appeared 
to have been the mistake of the parish clerk or his danghter, 
end not the design of either of the parties with a frandulent 
view; and that the variation was of too trifling a nature to des 
feat altogether the object of the pablication, by preventing the 
parties designated from being recognized by those interested 
in theevent. The publication was therefore a suflicient publi- 
cation, and consequently the marriage had under tts authority, 
hewever characterised in its circumstances, was valid in Jaw. 
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Sir William Scott stated the nature of the suit, and obserted, 
that the act of parliament required im effect, though not in 
direct terms, that there should be @ publication in the true 
names of the partiesthe names by which they are commonly 
known. He then adverted to the cirewuistances which gave 
rise to the marriage, and remarked that it was a highly censut- 
able connection, except under citcamstances of a very particde 
Jar nature. There was a wide disparity in the age of the pat- 
ties, thoagh it did not appear whether there was any disparity 
of circuarstances: the time of life of the yoans man was 
highly premature; he was dependent upon the bounty of bis 
uncle, and should have waited to dcqairé a firmer footing ia 
the world before he ventured to incomber himself with the 
cares of afamily. ‘The earned judge then alluded to the strong 
disapprobation expressed by the umele on his being first in- 
formed that seach a match was in contemplation ; the commu- 
nications made to him in feply, which led him to believe that 
it was abandoned; its subsequently takitig place unknown to 
him, as proved ia particalar by the very strong terms of indig- 
nation itt which he expressed himself on Mts. Gregory’s inform- 
ing hia of the particulars; aod the intention of clandestinity 
generally, as proved by the selection of a distant clurch; and 
the conversation with Mrs. Alexander aud Mes. Bradley, the 
former of whom, the learned judge observed, took no very 
proper share in the transaction. The intention of clandestinity 
therefore being fully proved, vas a very great foundation for 
the action. [t gave a colour te all the circumstauces atf- 
tending it, and showed that it was precisely that sort of con- 
nection which it was the policy of the act to prevent. With 
respect to the publication of bans in the name of Widowcroft, 
the learned judge afluded to the paper of names originatin 
witht Mrs. Gregory, their being afterwards transcribed intd the 
parish clerk’s beok, thence into the bans book, and not altered 
‘until the warriage: and be expressed hinsself satisfied that the 
publication had teken place in the name of Widoweroft; and 
observed, that it was not necessary to decide what would be 
the effect of such a variation ef names, where no fraad was 
intended. Mrs. Bradley's evidence showed that she did not 
look to the paper; she had nothing to do with the aceeraey or 
inaccuracy of it, but was merely ministerial in the affair; and 
therefore it mast be taken, that Widowcroft was the name de- 
livered to her. [t had been said that there could be ano motive 
for a fraudulent variation of name, because the parties would 
have been equally unknown in a distant parist by their real as 
by any assumed wames; but it was to be presumed, that a pet- 
son intending fraud would use every means that offered; and 
the fact of the publication being in a distant churct was not of 
itself enough to induce a belief thut there was no fraud in the 
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n me intended. But then it was said that the variation would, 
under such circumstances, have been more material, and that 
the parties could have meant nothing by so slight a one. The 
learned judge, however, thought that it was a most material 
alieration; an alteration of the initial letter produced a much 
more material change than an alteration in the body, or at the 
end of a name; but he did not mean to hold that this would 
operate in all cases, or that a mere misspelling of a name would 
have any such effect. The alteration in question was a very 
material one; so material, at least, as not to lead any indifferent 
auditor to believe that it was the same person. The uncle, 
indeed, had he been present, might have suspected the identity, 
because he had already a suspicion of the event itself; but any 
friends who could have given bim the information might, from 
such a publication, have becn unable to recognise the person 
meant. There was evidently an intention to clude the vigilance 
of parental rights; the act was to be clandestine, and this was 
an auxiliary circumstance to ensure its success. ‘The learned 
judge thea expressed his opinion that it was to be considered 
as the act of Mrs Gregory, aud as her act solely; the minor 
appeared to have nothing to do with it, but manifested great 
surprise when it was discovered, Upon the whole of the case, 
he thought that there was a fraudulent publication of bans 
for a fraudulent purpose; that the name was aliered to defeat 
the end of publication, and elude the notice of parties inte- 
rested, in violation of the spirit of the marriage act; and there- 
fore he was bound, in obedience to that act, to pronounce the 
marriage null and void. Sentence accordingly. 








SWIMMING POSTMAN. 
bs hey Baron de Humboldt, in his Travels through South 


America, describes an extraordinary mode of carrying on 
communications between different parts of Peru, viz. by means 
of a swimming postman, This unparalleled arrangement 
takes place durmg two days of the postman’s course, while 
going down a part of the river Chamaya, and afterwards a part 
of the great river of the Amazons. The former river is not 
nevigable on account of a great number of small cataracts. 
Tue postman wraps the few letters, of which he is the bearer 
every mouth, sometimes in a handkerchief, sometimes in a 
kind ot drawers, which he winds as a turban round his head. 
This turbau contains also the great knife with which every Jn- 
dian is armed, rather to cut his way through the forests than as 
a weapon of defence. In order to fatigue himself Jess in de- 
sceading the river, he supports himself on a log of bombax or 
ochrama, trees of very light wood, It is very seldom that 
letters are either lost or wetted during the passage. 

Q POLTRY. 
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PO ET RY, 
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A NIGHT PIECE. 
EGONE, ye dull troubles of life, 


Ev’ry care, ev’ry passiun now cease ; 
No more yet torment with your strife 
That bosum which will be at peace. 


While Cynthia, bright beaming on high, 
Shines forth with a lustre so blue, 
Reflecting around to the eye 
On all a more delicate hue. 


The branches emit the bright gleam, 
The breeze its mild fragrance bears; 

And faint in yon murmuring stream 
Kach object reflected appears. 


Oh let me forth wander alone, 
Tu feast on the prospect around; 
And seated on tancy’s wild throne, 
Escape from mortality’s bound. 


And thou, contemplation arise, 
And add thy soft aid to my mind; 
Let us soar hand in hand to the skies, 
And leave al] vain tumults behind. 


And at my request, Lo! she hies, 
And thus doth her subject pursue : 

** Survey yonder oak where it lies, 
Which once was as youthful as you. 


The general refreshments of spring 
Still added new verdure and bloom ; 

Each morning on rapturous wing 
Arose but to sweeten its plume. 


Its foliage, by rapid degrees, 7 
Spread forth their gay beauties to view, 
Whilst the sun-beams refresh’d by the breeze, 
Enhanc’d with bright lustre its hue- 


At length to perfection it rose, 
The pride of the woodlands it stood ; 
And round its wide extended boughs, 
Afforded both shelter and fuod. 


The shepherds so blithsome and gay, 
Delighted to dance round its shade ; 

And all the wild gambols of May, 
Bencath its cool branches were made. 


But swift flew the moments along, 

And Autumn soon plunder’d its pride; 
The dance and meilifluous song 

Will ne’er be renew’d by his side, 
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Stern winter its vitals has chill’d, 
And nipt all its charms at a blast ; 

Alas! so all beauties must yield, 
For time will destroy them at last. 


Lo! here is an emblem, Oh man! 
Of ail thy short stages below ; 

Ere the summer’s delights are began, 
Harsh wiater’s rude hand Jays thee low, 


T. DRAKE. 
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Lines addressed to a Young Woman, only Twenty Years af Age, on her 
shewing me some of her Hairs, which had turned gray. 


[ fear not this casual change 

Of colour in your hair ; 

*Tis not the mark of hoary age— 
You still are young and fais. 


But tho’ ’tis not the effect of time, 
This lessen it conveys, 

That virtue, truth, and solid worth, 
Should grace your youthfal days. 


For every year that steals away, 
This serious truth declares, 

Age shortly mast to youth succeed, 
And gray to aubern hairs. 


What once you was in early youth, 
Thro’ what kind nature gave, 

Will neither hope, nor pleasure give, 
Whea bordering on the grave. 


But if you, with a stedfast soul, 
Kise youthful bloom decays, 

Resolve—determin’d to pursue 
Religion’s plesing ways, 


You peace will find, that silver hairs, 
Nor aught can e’er destroy 5 
In life it giveth calm delight— 
At death eternal joy. 
EUGENIO. 

















A TRUTH. 


Fist high the glass—yet higher stalb— 
_ Pleasure like thm can never cioy ; 
Wine sure will banish every ill, 
And laughter is the proof of joy. 
Mistaken wretch! the wine may drown 
The seuses, but it d:owns not care, 
= pe aye is a veil that’s thrown 
) rom every eye despair. 
ow vy bliss is like a wins scene, 
Summer evening’s le breeze— 
*Tis silent all, and all ~<a 
Noise shews a heart that’s ill at ease- 





